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126 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

seven hundred dollars a year, and even with that sum she must expect 
to put up with many privations, especially if alone and unprotected." 

This timely caution and advice to young women, incorporated in 
the fourth annual report of the Fellowship, recently published, should 
be as seriously considered by the young men who go abroad as by the 
young women to whom it is specifically directed. 

It is the verdict of those most competent to pass judgment upon 
the matter that for the great mass of art students work abroad has 
more risk than reward, and hence, whether it be a step prompted by 
the ambkion of the student or by the ambition of his friends or family, 
no student should go to Paris to study without careful consideration. 

Many an art student talented enough to win a traveling scholarship 
has been hopelessly ruined by the privileges accruing from the honor 
won. Idleness, the dissipation of energies resulting from travel, and 
the temptations incident to residence abroad have robbed them of the 
proud prestige which they acquired in their American schools, and left 
them worse off than though they had remained at home. " Verbum 
sat sapienti." Edmund C. Talcott. 



NOTES ON THE PARIS SALON 

The Salon this year is notable — the Salon always is — but in general 
estimate it is notable more for its extent than for the intrinsic merit 
of the majority of the works shown. The great exhibition of the 
National Society of Fine Arts is scarcely equal to that of former years. 
It lacks brilliancy and vitality. It lacks especially originality of con- 
ception. When we say this, however, we should also say, in justice 
to the exhibiting artists, that if the standard of brilliancy, vitality, and 
originality is lower, the average of draftsmanship is markedly higher. 
The general tone of the pictures displayed is subdued, bordering at 
times on the somber. Whistler should feel especially complimented, 
since in point of color schemes Whistler dominates the show. 

It will be of interest to the readers of Brush and Pencil to learn 
that America is especially well represented. There are nearly twice 
as many American exhibitors as of all other non-French artists put 
together. The number of artists who have oil-paintings in the Salon 
is four hundred and sixty-one; and of these thirty-nine are Americans, 
ten of the number being women. The exhibitors of pastels and water- 
colors are two hundred and forty-nine; of these sixteen are Ameri- 
can, seven being women. Two of the sixty engravers represented 
are Americans. No American architects are on the lists of exhibitors, 
and there are only two American sculptors. 

As evidence of the extent of the exhibition, which occupies the 
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entire west wing of the grand palace in the Champs Elysees, I may 
say in passing, that there are twelve hundred and three oil-paintings, 
five hundred and fifty-seven pastels and water-colors, one hundred 
and fifty-six engravings, two hundred and twenty-three works of 
sculpture, three hundred and twenty-seven objects of art, and eighty 
architectural designs. This is an excess over last year of two hundred 
and seventy-one oil-paintings, seventy-one water-color and pastels, 
and eighty-two works of sculpture. 

The work of the American artists ranks among the best for its 
freshness and sincerity. Sargent, as might be expected, is conspicu- 
ous, and Whistler's work exacts the tribute of praise from all. The 
latter's small studies of female figures are among the best features of 
the exhibition. There is little novelty in Sargent's display, since 
among his canvases are his portrait of Delafosse, his portrait of the 
Wertheim sisters, and his picture of a young woman in the attitude 
of singing, which was in the galleries of the Royal Academy last year. 
Among the works of other Americans represented in the galleries are 
the portrait of Mrs. Hitchcock, by Gari Melchers, two delicately 
painted portraits by Cecelia Beaux, studies of moonlight seas by Alex- 
ander Harrison, a charming nude by Frieseke, a panel of Breton 
peasants by Elizabeth Nourse, in her best style; characteristic works 
by Eugene Vail, by Van Weyden, by Humphreys Johnston, by Walter 
Gay, by Miss Kate Carl, by Eleanor Norcross, by Childe Hassam, 
by Florence Este, by Mrs. MacMonnies, and by Mrs. Lee Robbins. 

The Salon is never without its pictorial sensation, and this year it 
is Jean Weber's "La Machine," a canvas strong in drawing and 
superb in color, but of a character calculated to repel as well as to 
fascinate. It represents a huge dynamo surmounted by a nude female, 
whose red hair stands on end by force of the electricity. The ponder- 
ous fly-wheel of the machine in its revolutions crushes a multitude of 
human beings and creates a river of blood. 

Of the other canvases shown, I shall mention only two or three. 
Lucjen Simon's "Sceurs Queteuses," two sisters of charity talking 
with a middle-aged lady, all in black, and scarcely relieved against 
the equally dark background, is one of the strongest if not the 
strongest pictures in the exhibition, being instinct with vigor and 
veracity. Carolus Duran's great painting of his own family, a group 
of sixteen life-size figures, is doubtless the largest and most ambitious 
performance of the great painter. • The painting of this canvas has 
evidently been a labor of love, and in its warmth of atmosphere and 
richness of color it must certainly be classed as one of the master- 
pieces of this class of painting. Dagnan-Bouveret contributes the 
best male portrait in the Salon in his picture of the painter Jerome, 
and Albert Besnard the best decorative panel. Lavery easily leads 
the English painters, and Sureda is no less conspicuous as the repre- 
sentative of Spain. Blanche M. Russell. 



